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THE INFLUENCE OF ALEXANDER'S CONQUEST UPON 

JEWISH LIFE 



A. H. GODBEY, PH.D. 
Baden, Missouri 



Did Alexander really dream that the Jewish high priest would 
be his guide in the conquest of the East, and did he give the Jews 
special privileges in consequence, as Josephus narrates ? It is as 
credible as the story of Cadmus (Qedem, "the east") introducing 
letters into Greece. In each case a general fact is stated as the 
deed of an individual. The mild Persian regime, interfering 
little with autonomy in purely local matters, and with no strenuous 
religious propagandism, was peculiarly favorable to a wider dis- 
persion of the Jews and Aramaeans. As merchants and minor 
officials they could be found from the Caspian to Carthage — perhaps 
even to the Indies, as well as to Nubia and Hadramaut. No 
other people are likely to have had so full a knowledge of roads, 
towns, population, resources, and census-lists. But we have not 
the archives of Alexander's intelligence department. Certainly 
the story that Ptolemy Philadelphus half a century later pur- 
chased at a high price the liberty of all enslaved Jews in his domain 
must point to his having found them very valuable to him. But 
there is no hint of a revival of the Hebrew national spirit, nor any 
effort to make Jerusalem a political power. "From the River to 
the ends of the land" was probably the largest empire dream of 
the olden Hebrew: but it has ever been his destiny to sit in the 
shadow of another's political vine and fig tree and faithfully aid 
in its cultivation: never colonizing or carving out a pilgrim state. 
His kingdom is not of this world. 

One of the most striking features of Alexander's activity was 
calculated to be peculiarly favorable to this chastened dream of 
the Jew: his founding of cities. More than sixty were founded 
by him; and his successors showed a like passion, probably as the 
result of contact with oriental ideals. King after king of the 
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eastern divisions of the empire must build his own capital and his 
own palacfc, just as the ancient kings of Egypt and Assyria had 
done. A Westminster Abbey or Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace was never the oriental ideal: and a tendency to hopeless 
unprogressiveness is checked by a passion for building that allows 
some play for individuality. This was in part a result of the 
petty wars of olden city states: they tore each other down so 
frequently that there was always much rebuilding to do. Nothing 
like the stability and peacefulness of a modern occidental capital 
was known to the ancient East. But under Alexander and his 
successors city life became far safer than ever before, and the 
transition for the Jew is complete. The Old Testament has 
ceaseless complaint of the wealth, oppression, and injustice of 
city dwellers: little appreciation of their culture. But the son of 
Sirach belongs to another age and inquires: "How can he have 
wisdom whose talk is of bullocks?" And to this age we owe the 
Chronicler's effort to paint the Hebrew past as one of a mighty 
capital and surpassingly glorious court and temple; though the 
Chronicler does not attribute to Solomon the excellent police, 
lighting, water, and sanitary systems of the best Greek towns of 
his day. 

But this steady multiplication of Greek towns and colonies 
did not imply the occupation and assimilation of the adjacent 
country. So the region beyond Jordan — Decapolis — contained 
ten elegant Greek towns for a long period; and yet these have 
left no appreciable influence upon the rural population in either 
social or religious institutions. This border land remains little 
more than Beduin. But this indisposition of the Greek to play 
the country gentleman is primarily responsible for the fact that 
we hear of no land question as we do so continually in the Hebrew 
prophets. The Jew himself has no inclination in that direction. 
We hear later in Josephus of some Jews in Babylonia with pastoral 
interests; but broadly speaking, the wealthy country gentlemen 
whom Deuteronomy urges to aid the poor by leaving much in 
field and vineyard, are of the past. In Greece we hear of the land 
question, as we do at Rome, for some portions of Greece remain 
rural in character to the last; and the enormous increase in wealth 
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and advance in standards of living with the great fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money meant a great increase of relative poverty. 
But the oriental peasant seems to have gained a better market 
and better protection by the advent of the Greek, being otherwise 
little affected. 

All this suited the Jew, who, like other Semites of the time, 
was politically pliant, ready to serve faithfully any ruler who 
guaranteed him safety of all material interests. Alexandria, the 
only city founded by Alexander that achieved permanence and 
power, was chiefly Jewish in its population, and its trade, reach- 
ing down the Red Sea to India, was mainly in the hands of 
Jewish merchants. In the organization of Greek cities every- 
where the Jews found themselves sometimes accorded recognition 
in the municipal council. We have definite information that 
Antiochus the Great founded many cities in Asia Minor and 
accorded the Jews full civic rights: a policy sure to make useful 
to him a people not troubled with visions of empire, though keenly 
interested in all sociological questions — a field in which the Jew 
still leads. Perhaps this participation in municipal affairs under 
Greek influence aided in shaping the Sanhedrin. The Greek word 
avveSpcov is used by the Septuagint in Proverbs, and its use as a 
name for the assembly of Jewish elders of a community seems to 
date from early in the Greek period. 

We have seen that the Jew of this epoch did not have the dream 
of empire. But neither did the Greek have it. Greek notions of 
freedom to be maintained kept them from seeing the opportunity 
to be world-rulers. It was as an individual warrior, not as an 
empire builder, that Alexander seized and held the imagination of 
the world then and ever since: as an incomparable knight — not 
as a constructive genius. So the Dark Ages of Europe portrayed 
him as a daring paladin, slaying his thousands, seeking marvelous 
adventures amid fabulous monsters; but for empire and statesman- 
ship, Caesar was the one name. There was nothing in all the 
Greek Orient to suggest the magic of one word — Rome — to the 
period under consideration, or to later times. Athens might have 
seized the opportunity — it was hers — if she had been able to appre- 
ciate Alexander and his dream. But she remained in the rear, 
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whining about a dead past, chafing about her "liberties," con- 
temptuous toward all " strangers," just as did certain old Jewish 
conservatives on religious grounds in Palestine, or Egyptians at 
their ancient seats. We may compare the attitude of "Little 
Englanders" toward men like Cecil Rhodes, or that of anti- 
imperialists or anti-expansionists in America. 

In fact, Alexander "discovered" the East, much as Columbus 
discovered the New World, so far as the effect upon men's imagi- 
nations was concerned. Everything suddenly took on colossal 
proportions. There was a very atmosphere of largeness. Fabu- 
lous wealth, limitless opportunities, opened to the adventurous 
spirits of the age. The tradesman and buccaneer are coming 
home daily with tales of El Dorado, Golconda, and the Fountain 
of Youth. But the political result of the whole movement is a 
collection of first- and second-rate powers, each one of which knows 
its limitations; and the great struggle is as in modern Europe — 
to preserve the balance of power. There is a like culture, etiquette, 
elegance, splendor, at all the great capitals of the Hellenic world, 
and a common literary and official dialect. That is the character 
of the Hellenic empire. It may be compared politically to Spanish 
America today. 

But to appreciate fully the effect of this contact upon the 
Jew, we have to glance back of Alexander's day. Remembering 
that Chronicles, including Ezra and Nehemiah, Zech., chaps. 9-14, 
Ecclesiasticus, Proverbs, some Psalms, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Wisdom of Solomon come from this period (with possibly 
Esther, Ruth, and Jonah according to some scholars), we need to 
observe some of the leading features of Greek inner life and thought 
to deal intelligently with the questions the books suggest. 

Greece herself has been going through a great religious and intel- 
lectual readjustment since the days of Aeschylus. Macedon had 
the power of conquest only because she represented an older, more 
unquestioning faith. It takes conviction to achieve conquest: 
it is never accomplished by doubt. But the cultured Greek that 
Macedonia introduces into the East is himself in a stage of tran- 
sition: and the hegemony of the rough Macedonian whom he 
regards much as the Southron of America did the carpetbagger 
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but hastens the process. More and more "the real Greek," as 
he imagines himself to be, will turn from statecraft to philosophy, 
art, and literature. Euripides had thrown upon the stage — the 
Greek pulpit — nearly all those great questions which thinking 
men will ask and none ever fully answer: and ever since there was 
a tendency in the Greek temper to be speculative rather than 
dogmatic — except in the one question of Greek superiority to the 
Barbarian. Greek temples could be built in every oriental city, 
and every public building inscribed to some divinity, but this 
implied no determined propagandism. In cultus-forms and organ- 
ization the Orient kept on its way — often with a Greek name 
superimposed. Ephesus still worshiped the ancient many-breasted 
mother goddess — now a Greek Artemis. East of the Jordan the 
Semitic Fortune, Gad, became a Greek Tyche; Baalbek could 
worship more gloriously in the temple of Zeus; Alexander found 
it prudent to be the offspring of Ammon rather than of some 
ancient Greek divinity. He may have had some centralizing 
cultus in mind when he secured divine honors for himself; but his 
early death prevented organic form. 

The old cults and legends of Greece have been allegorized ta 
enable religion to hold its place. Greek philosophers have done 
this since the overthrow of older poetical types of belief by the 
tragedians and sophists and Platonists. But Philosophy itself 
is unorganized when the Greek comes into Asia, and only with the 
aid of the Orient will Zeno and Epicurus organize their systems, 
using Herakleitos and other teachers of Asia Minor, 600-400 B.C., 
instead of Plato; as a foundation, since Plato had really built na 
system. Thus Greece comes not like Saracen or Assyrian, but as 
a tremendous interrogating power, thrusting fundamental theo- 
logical and philosophical questions among the adherents of all cults, 
leaving a doubt with each. This is half unconscious — a result of 
method rather than of purpose. The Greek seeks God subjectively, 
the Hebrew, objectively, and finds in his own hopes, aspirations, 
consciousness of innocence, proof of divine presence and approval 
when the world is objectively confusing. Thus the author of 
Ecclesiastes " returns and communes with his own heart" when 
perplexed by the world-order. Kingsley's Aben-Ezra says to 
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Miriam: "Men have lied to you about Him, mother, but has He 
ever lied to you about Himself ?" Job holds fast to his integrity, 
but does not find in this consciousness of innocence the proof of 
divine presence and approval and comfort. But this is just what 
the dying Hippolytus of Euripides does, preparing us for the 
dying testimony of the first martyr, the Greek Stephen. Add 
that the cosmos conception of Herakleitos was that all things 
are in a state of flux — nothing persists — yet nothing is new, and 
the thoroughly Greek character of Ecclesiastes is apparent. 

So far had the philosopher pushed his work that he was now 
consulted in matters of statecraft, as well as in private affairs, 
where the Greek would once have offered sacrifice and inspected 
the entrails or observed omens. No Roman augur or Semitic 
astrologer would have found it part of his function to give spiritual 
consolation to those in distress. But when Alexander is in a 
frenzy of remorse at his murder of Clitus, two philosophers are 
sent for to comfort him. The modern pastor has the Greek 
philosopher quite as much as the Semitic seer as an antecedent. 
The philosopher is, in short, making religious conceptions more 
rational, and more applicable to the needs of daily life than ancient 
ritual had ever done. Much of his wisdom was expressed in apo- 
thegms and mottoes — a practice which was doubtless a stimulating 
force to the Jew, who must show that equal wisdom existed earlier 
among his own people; and so he makes collections or re-edits already 
existing anthologies of his own people's worldly wisdom. Solomon 
is given the credit for ancient and pre-eminent wisdom by proverbist 
and chronicler, just as David is accorded half a dozen such armies 
as Alexander's. But in this collecting of Proverbs and writing 
introductory personifications of Wisdom, the compiler takes occa- 
sion to express his dislike of the "woman of the stranger." 
Tales are told of Alexander's adventures among the Amazons, but 
the Greek writers need not have looked beyond Macedonia and 
Illyria for their models, the early Macedonian period showing us 
several brave, adventurous queens and princesses ready to battle 
for their own rights, and lead their troops in person. The army of 
adventurers over-running the East certainly carried the adven- 
turess as well, as in our own Wild- West days; not always necessarily 
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immoral, though the courtesan is a stock figure of the plays of 
Menander. But women frequented the streets of Alexandria, 
chatting freely with the men as they never did in old Greece or 
in ancient Israel; and in Alexandrian poetry we are shown a young 
woman living with her maid only, in her own house, visiting the 
market place freely. All this conduct on the part of "the woman 
of the stranger" is distasteful to the editor of the Proverbs, who 
styles them foolish, noisy, ignorant of conventions, their feet 
abiding not in the house. But the like descriptions are given 
today by Chinese of the manners and morals of American women ; 
which should make us cautious in taking too literally all theProverb- 
ist says of "the woman of the stranger." Paul, too, evidently 
disliked the freedom of speech he found among them. 

The stability of society in this period depended largely upon the 
philosopher. The masses of the East were not ready for self- 
government, of the Greek type, and the philosophers of all schools 
knew it, though they were prone to put the fact superciliously in 
terms of Greek superiority to the barbarian. But they knew also 
that the Greek theory of liberty was not capable of imperialism. 
Leagues could live in Greece, made of small adjacent common- 
wealths, in easy communication with each other, but such self- 
governing leagues could not survive in the immense distances 
and diverse interests of Asia. And the past of Grecian cities had 
not proven ochlocracy superior to the rule of tyrants, or "bosses," 
as we call them in American towns. Mobs shed more blood, did 
more banishing and confiscating, than the " bosses." So each philo- 
sophic school gave historic reasons for concluding that monarchy 
was the best type of government, and the versatile scholar the ideal 
king. Philosophers were attached to every court, and sent upon 
important missions, regardless of their local citizenship. 

Now this attitude of the philosopher was certain to put the Jew 
in strong practical sympathy with him. As stated already, the 
latter's interest lay in the stability of society, in commercial con- 
servatism. So, finding the philosopher exercising an influence 
like that of wealthy Jews, by different methods, he was ready to 
bear testimony in favor of philosophy or wisdom, and make the 
latter say, "By me kings reign, and princes decree justice: by me 
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princes rule, and nobles, and all the judges of the earth. Riches 
and honour are with me; durable riches and righteousness." But 
the adventurous buccaneers of the age meet unqualified condem- 
nation (Prov. 1:10-19). With no land or corvee question to 
oppress and disturb, with Jew and philosopher as conservative 
social bulwarks, with no problem of uniform cultus, no prophet 
or mahdi can arise, 1 no literature of national agony be produced. 
The same culture being everywhere, exile was impossible, said the 
philosophers. Patriotism, in the narrower sense, could not exist; 
both Jew and philosopher were men without a country. 

But though the philosopher is the chief agent in a sort of state 
educational policy, his views and his situation make education 
essentially aristocratic in practice: all kinds and conditions of men 
enter the philosophic schools, yet learning is not really democratized. 
Just here the Jew's defensive school comes into view. The syna- 
gogue is developed and teaches practical ethics: and, content with 
a smaller field of learning, supported by the Jewish community in- 
stead of imperial endowment, it is related to the philosophic school 
much as our common school and lyceum are to the college. Only 
the Jew produced something like a vernacular literature for the 
masses of his people: Greek literature was for the cultured few. 

Both Jew and Greek agreed in trying to correlate their new 
learning with the past. Humanity can hardly avoid this. So the 
philosopher allegorized the old poetic myths of the gods to demon- 
strate to the masses the authenticity of his gospel of philosophy. 
The Jew did a like thing. He found fanciful constructions for 
dead or decadent ritual; he allegorized his ancient writings, till 
we see in the Targums that any passage could be made to mean 
anything. Symbols and mysteries and prophetic enigmas abound. 
Neither scribe nor philosopher had any accurate conception of the 
historic development of their creeds. That the method has con- 
tinued and hampered Christian exegesis is familiar. In like manner 
Turkish judges today manage to deduce the Code Napoleon from 
the Koran; and after the Sepoy rebellion pious Brahmins undertook 

J Zech. 9:1-14 dreams of an overthrow of Egypt and Syria, and the establish- 
ment of holy gatherings at Jerusalem. But the prophet is viewed with contempt 
and as ashamed of his calling (13: 1-7). 
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to rewrite Manu to admit British jurisprudence. But the method, 
being essentially vicious, ends in intellectual dishonesty and moral 
decadence. Eternal principles of right are in time explained away 
by the same process that had once vindicated them. Either dis- 
card the primitive inadequate premises, or end intellectual and 
spiritual progress. He who would teach with authority must 
not teach as the scribes. But the chronicler glorifies the scribe 
in the person of Ezra. Only David and Solomon outshine him. 

In another respect the philosopher in some measure agreed 
with the Jew. Plato's educational views and academic foun- 
dation demanded thorough training in " music," a term then 
meaning all the culture under the patronage of the Muses, or what 
we mean by "the liberal arts" in our college curricula today. 
But while painting and sculpture were marvelously developed, 
especially at Sicyon, and later at Rhodes (witness the "Laocoon," 
"Farnese Bull," "Venus of Milos," "Dying Gaul," "Apollo Bel- 
vedere"), such culture in the nature of the case could not be 
universally accessible. Many fine statues adorned public gardens; 
painting became a decorative feature of the houses of the wealthy. 
What we now call " music " was the only art that spoke all languages, 
appealed to all hearts, and perpetuated no fantastic, immoral, or 
unintelligible myths and legends of the past. It is democratic 
and accessible in a sense that painting and sculpture never can be. 
Hence Plato's term "music" becomes restricted in time to its 
present use; and some at least of the philosophers eventually 
assert that this art is the only one that does not degrade and debase 
the people. Polybius finds oratory is demagoguery; the stage, 
painting, and sculpture are salacious and corrupt; only music is 
pure. This is just the view of the Deuteronomic reformers. And 
a prominent feature of the age is the development of splendid 
musical services at the temples. Trained bodies of singers — " actor- 
levites," we might style them — went from place to place, filling 
engagements for " masses" on festal days at the great temples. 
Polybius asserts that the culture, moral superiority, and simplicity 
of the Arcadians of his time were due to their incessant musical 
training for the great temple choruses. Each youth looked forward 
to the time when he should sing a great part in the sacred festivals, 
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just as each person in the Passion Play at Oberammergau today 
has his part assigned months before. Greek worship long empha- 
sized agencies characteristic of later Judaism in a lesser degree. 
The development of the synagogue and of hymn-singing by private 
gatherings (Matt. 26:30) and of temple music cannot exist inde- 
pendent of this cultural atmosphere. But one easily understands 
the chronicler's desire to demonstrate that the musical services of 
his temple owed nothing to this splendid cultural development, but 
were wholly the work of his own ancestry. So David and Solomon 
get the credit for choral organization and most psalms. At least 
the Jew absorbed and most directly transmitted some of this Greek 
musical culture, and remains today the world's best music-master. 

One interesting literary development we must notice. The 
poetry of the age was highly artificial — given to complicated 
rhythms, pedantries, and occasional buffooneries. The best of it 
is of a type imitated in England from Milton to Pope. The comic 
stage is the yellow press or comic Sunday supplement of the 
time. It has no local color or political or national ideals: individ- 
ual character is its theme. Its demagogic and futile satires upon 
society tend to produce such a moral atmosphere as pervaded 
England at the time of the Wesleyan revival. The plays of Menan- 
der handle no great questions of the day. We have the braggart 
buccaneer, the courtesan, the young scapegrace whose father is 
an easy-going libertine or a censorious old miser, an uncle who is 
one or the other of the same characters, a rascally slave, the seduc- 
tion of a "lady friend' ' of some young man in the piece, the sus- 
picious wife of the old man, and various tricks to secure the father's 
money or steal a mistress or outwit a suspicious wife. But in 
Alexandria a note of protest arises, in the very midst of a blase 
age. A type of love story springs up whose theme is the con- 
stancy and purity of woman's love. Two young people are born 
for each other; though they have never seen each other they fall 
in love in a dream, and seek each other alway; though the maiden's 
guardians or parents are bent on marrying her to another, she is 
constant in her love; and the maiden preserves her maidenhood 
till wedded from her mother's home and with her consent. 

Now this is just the theme of the Song of Songs. No one knows 
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just how or why this type arose at Alexandria. Xenophon and 
Chares cited such tales from Persian sources. The theme is 
familiar in Arabian tales. Did the Persians in Alexandria furnish 
the model for the Greeks ? Or is this a Jewish protest against the 
vulgar comedy, maintaining that a "lily among thorns" may 
remain a lily nevertheless? The notion of predestination of the 
maiden points perhaps a little more to Semitic than Persian ideas. 
At all events, this central theme of love stories ever since is more 
likely to have been original with the Alexandrian Jew than to have 
been borrowed. The minute detail of the Shulamite's physical 
charms is unquestionably Semitic. Yet this feature reappears in 
the Alexandrian Greek stories. There is abundance of unnatural 
passion and criminal love in many Alexandrian tales; and in all 
probability it was the Jew who furnished the purer type. 

The conservative Jew must also have established some repu- 
tation, for business probity. The tone of Proverbs points to such 
result. And in the East today it is said that it takes three Jews to 
make one Greek, in shrewd trading: but it is also said, "Put a 
Jew behind you: but keep a Greek in front of you." Perhaps the 
Jew was prominent among the Rhodian bankers, always a main 
reliance of the Ptolemies. Something unique in the history of the 
ancient world occurred in 225 B.C. Rhodes was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and sent out ambassadors for help. Money poured in 
from all quarters, leaving the world's financial center stronger than 
ever. Ptolemy and Alexandria were especially liberal. Did this 
action come from a new sense of the solidarity of business interests 
throughout the world ? Was it merely to enable Rhodian bankers 
to keep up cash payments and so avert a panic? Or is it the 
wealthy Jew bankers of Alexandria helping confreres at Rhodes ? 
For Rhodes issued no state bonds. 

In conclusion, some of the questions put forward by Greek 
philosophy should be noted. Chrysippus and other founders of 
philosophic schools are not original. They gather, systematize, 
and preach the ideas of their forerunners. Zeno, Plato, Epicurus 
are the leading lights of philosophic orthodoxy. The effort to 
make philosophy the law of life produced some practical specula- 
tions. Could a man be righteous in some points, yet fail in others ? 
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Or must he be altogether good when he once found philosophic 
peace ? (What is " Christian perfection " ?) If one kept the whole 
philosophic law, yet offended in one point, was he guilty of all? 
Was conversion to philosophy a gradual thing — a process of edu- 
cation and habit, as Aristotle taught ? Or was it sudden, coming 
in an instant, like a revelation ? The latter was the popular view. 
Was apostasy from philosophy possible, when you once reached 
the truth? Chrysippus said yes; Clean thes, no; the Stoic school 
was divided. Have we duties to lower animals? Have they 
claims to justice and mercy ? Or are these qualities to be shown 
only to those of like nature with ourselves? Then what is our 
duty toward lower stages of humanity, like savages ? Or have we 
any duty ? Are we debtor to both Jew and Greek, barbarian and 
Scythian ? So the Jewish Book of Jonah suggested. 

It is clear then that the Jew was being powerfully influenced 
by the Greek. The necessity conservative Jews felt for showing 
that David and Solomon and Ezra surpassed the Greek in their 
respective fields is a confession of that influence. The value of 
wisdom, in the Greek sense, is acknowledged when the son of 
Sirach (24:1-6) makes his panegyric of Wisdom declare that she 
was commanded to take up her dwelling in Jacob. The town 
Jews were prone to take Greek names; Greek architecture was 
copied in Jewish buildings, in Palestine itself. It is probable 
that the most orthodox Jews were those on the outer borders of 
the Diaspora, remote from Greek centers of culture. Jewish 
students were flocking into Greek schools of philosophy and 
gymnasia. The privileges accorded the ephebi, as such students 
were called, were attractive. They had their uniform, their own 
special city assembly; they were accorded public honors and 
special positions in sacred processions ; they had certain exemptions. 
Originally schools for military training, in time nearly all such 
drill was eliminated, and other studies substituted. Athletics 
became secondary; philosophers even wrote against them. Famous 
athletes, owing to a mistaken theory of training by cramming with 
meat, were proverbially stupid. The social and club life of these 
old-time college students attracted young Jews. References 
to more than sixty such colleges throughout the Orient have been 
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found. Tarsus had a famous one; Paul was proud of his city. 
Conservative as the Egyptian was, such schools existed in the 
Fayyum. In Jerusalem itself Greek ideals took root beside the 
temple. Jews put forth curious documents to show that their 
people were in high favor with authorities in various lands. Per- 
gamenes forged genealogies to prove they and the Jews were of 
common ancestry. Despite factions and the conceit of each 
cultus, a marked fusion was in progress. It might have been 
completed but for the rashness and obstinacy of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Social life for the whole world, in short, is finding itself com- 
pelled to assume new forms. Ancient clan life is dead. The 
empire dream does not exist. Local patriotism finds itself a 
disruptive, anti-cultural force. There is no universal religion, 
but a gradually dawning apprehension of what is universal in 
religion. Barbarian and Greek are drawing together. Athens is 
leavening Syria; the Syrian Orontes is emptying into the Tiber. 
What social bond can be found? That of personal attraction, 
of individual friendships; clubs of congenial spirits. The philoso- 
phers are teaching that like tastes and pursuits are the real forces 
that determine association. Athens helped fix a type when she 
passed a law that no club or association should exist at Athens 
save under religious auspices and for religious purposes. Aimed 
primarily at political conspiracies, it compelled Plato's Academy 
and every other school of the type to be a religious institution 
and gave us our denominational college. These associations at 
Athens met monthly at a club supper, always under the patronage 
of a god. We find invitations later in Egypt to sup with the 
Lord Serapis, for instance. But all this is drawing out of the 
world bodies of men held together by common intellectual and 
religious ideals and interests. These Greek associations are a 
close parallel to the Jews' own position in the world — but more 
definite, in that the membership is voluntary instead of a matter 
of descent from Abraham. The body of a church is there, waiting 
for the King of the Jews to breathe into it the spirit of life. 



